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NSURRECTIONS IN SCO rLAND AND IRELAND—SPAIN 
_ A FREE AND INDEPENDENT NATION. 


hie Aly —— 

)0- We are now almost surrounded with insurrectionary movements. 
rl, appears that the whole military force of Treland and Scotland’ are 
he wer arins ‘and marching orders.’ England is apparently tranquil, 


wth the exception of the farce and hubbub of the general election. 
lis evident, ‘that the present movements are the effects of distress’ ° 
at starvation, which are becoming so very extensive and so pierc- 
ig nd poignant in Scotland ‘and Ireland, as to make death in any 

desirable. Military power will ‘ avail nothing’ against such a 
sre ing as this; many may be awed into ‘silence and peristi | 

a silent murmur; but in ‘all societies tliere are a few 
pits ‘of a nobler cast, that would prefer _— by resistance. 
tae ie silently steal to au _inglorious grave.” + This feeling * 

now beginning to display itself, and in many insfances, both in ~ 
ii an Scotland, the insurgents. have beat off the armed party ’ 
that have been sent against them. Many lives have been lost, much* - 
Wood must 4 inevitably be spilt ; “for if we might copy from the New 
Tins)a sentiment. conveyed to the French Chamber of Deputies in 
| t petition, the g pvernment deserves it for its obstinacy, and the 





| mtion for its apa i, We. are now arrived at such a pitch that we 
™n proceed. no fu fur er : we are ata stand, and the only question is, ! 
vil the g government mike concessions to meet.the national exigenciés. | 


Bet in this state of thiogs we are informed, on the authonity of the 
Old Times, that the ministers are ‘inclined to add half a'million to ree 
- Apences « of the civil list. We really hope that they will make it a” 
Vou ia NC. 9. 
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million, as the people of England want much more kicking and 
squeezing yet to make them even turn round and snarl, | 

It affords us some consolation to turn round towards Spain, 
and see a country which we all thought to be sunk into the last state 
of ivtiorance and wretchedness, rising like the Midsummer sun above 
the rest of Europe. Ferdinand’s general, finding caresses and en. 
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treaties unavailing, has had recourse to the sword, and has been beaten 
off with a considerable Joss, whilst he finds it necessary to disarm the 
greatest part of his own army, lest they should desert with arms : 
the soldiers having almost toa man determined not to spill the blood 
of their countrymen. Que account says, that the royalist general, 
Freyre, has sent. in his resignation, and that the royal army has va> 
nished. Whatever be the truth or falsehood of this statement, it is 
sufficiently certain that it must come to this. This is a worse pesti- 
lence for the roval familiés of Europe, than that which appeared at 
Cadiz last summer. ‘The rotten remaius of the Bourbons are already 
in a tremor, aud waiting, like a malefactor, the dreaded hour of exe- 
cution§ All the military of Paris, are confined to their quarters, and 
the muster-roll called over every two hours. This is a most horrible 
state of society to live into be sure ; but there is evidently a dreadful 
moment to be passed throughout Europe, after which the survivors 
may contemplate something like peace, plenty, and harmony. ‘The 


note of preparation is dreadful to contemplate, but the benefits which 


must inevitably be the conSequence, will rouse the minds both of 
youth and age above the effect of fear, and urge them to buckle on 
the armour of patrietism. We would with pleasure touch on a less 
painful theme; but it is not our duty to mislead. Fallaciaus pro- 
mises of restoration to health without the necessary remedies, will 
only protract and aggravate the disease. Where a body is infected 
with a disease, it is always well that the patient should know the ex- 
tent of the. disease, its inevitable consequence, and the only remedy 
that can operate against it. We would wish to make The Republi- 


can the harbinger of more agreeable sounds; but when we look 
around us, we see nothing but famine, trials for treason, trials for se- 
dition, and actual insurrection—we see nothing else in all the coua- 
tries around us; and can we congratulate our countrymen with such 
-a state of society, uuless it be the.distant prospect of amelioration, 
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sfer the rubicon shall have been passed. We feel no inclination to 
jeceive ourselves or others: by holding up danger to the view, we 
we apt to surmoudt half our fears by looking at it; and it is thus 
ye wish to make ourselves useful in the present awful crisis. In our 
next, we shall have to record various trials for /adel, conspiracy to 
merthrow the government, &§c. when we shall touch more fully on 
those matters, having no more room for the present. As yet we have 
en no account of any individuals returned in the new parliament 
that are calculated to rouse any thing like a feeling in the nation. 
We have but little hope on this head, but still we would give every 
man who makes any pretensions of the kind’a fair and candid trial- 
The energy of an individual in the present corrupt state of the parlia- 
meut will weigh more to the public weal than all the florid speeches. . 
ofthose who are called Whigs, We shall make a few observations | 
on this head at the close of. the elections. 

THE EDITOR. 





copies OF TWO LETTERS ADDRESSED TO: LORD 
SIDMOUTH BY MR. CARLILE, 


Ow the nature and severity of his confinement, with a few obser- 
vations on his Lordship’s answer to them. 


wl gs yig Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 22nd. 1820. 
My Lorn, . 

» I am sorry to-be under the necessity of addressing your 
Lordship on any subject connected with my confinement. The pre- 
servation of my health being the chief object of this my application 
(0 your. Lordship, prudence dictates, that I should not sacrifice it 
toa sullen silence. 1 flatter myself, that my appeal to your Lord- 
hip will. gain for me an amelioration of the rigour of my contfine- . 
went, for which, I have applied to the visiting magistrates of this - 
Prison in vain, It is necessary to enable me to state my complaint 
larly, to trouble your Lordship with a detail of the interior arrange- 
ment of this prison. The classification and decorum of the prisoners 
ttceed any thing that | have ever witnessed in any other prison, The 
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prison has nine. commodious and unconnected areas enclosed with 
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patisades, in which, the different classes of prisoners walk in the day 
time, each class being quite separate and distinct from the others. 
On the exterior of the areas, between the palisades and the walls of 
the prison, is a gravel walk allotted me to walk in, as the Visiting 
magistrates, who superintend the whole management of this prison, 
and who have given a written order for my present treatment, have 
expressed a wish that I should not communicate nor converse with 
any other prisoner. My disposition fully concurs with the wishes of 
the magistrates on this head. I am confined in that department of 
the prison which is termed the Female Debtors Ward, and consists of 
two large light and airy rooms, one of which I occupy alone, which 
appears to be the same cccupied by Mr. Henry White and others, 
who have been.sent from London on convictions for libel. I believe, 
that an unusual rigour is exercised in my case. I am continually 
Jocked up in this room, with the exception of three hours each week, 
when I am allowed to walk for an Lour each time on the above men- 
tioned gravel walk, atiertded by a turnkey. This, I submit to your 
Lordship, is a confinement much more rigorous than my case war- 
rants. It even exceeds the rigour of a confinement on a charge of 
high treason; prisoners under which, I believe, are allowed to walk 
in the open air, an allotted time each day, if the place of confiue- 
ment will admit of it. I have now most respectfully to request that 
your Lordship will be pleased to direct, that I be alowed to go my 
walk in the open air, at discretion, between the hours of opening 
and locking up the prison. I ask no more my Lord, than is enjoyed 
by every other male prisoner in the place, and I hope your Lordship 
will see no objection to grant it in my case, 


Tam my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
RICHARD CARLILE. 


Right Honourable Lord Viscount Sidmouth, 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
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Dorchester Gaol, March 7th. 1820. 


My Lorp, 

I have been informed by the keeper ef this prison, that 

your Lordship has condescended to notice my application for an ame- 
ioration of the rigoar of my confinement; but I am quite ignorant 
of the nature of your Lordship’s instructions. I ain therefore under 
the necessity of troubling yeur Lordship again, and I hope for the 
lasttime on this occasion, to make your Lordship acquainted with 
the proposals made to me by the visiting magistrates, in consequence 
of some intimation from your Lordship to-them, as I am informed. 
On Thursday last, the visiting magistrates sent the keeper of the pri- 
son to me to say, that they would allow me to walk one hour each 
day, instead of three times a week on my usual walk, attended by a 
turakey, or that I might walk unattended two hours each day in the 
ward of solitude; but with the exception of this time I must continue 
locked up as before. -I was further requested, if 1 was not satisfied 
with this proposal, to put my wishes on paper, this | did in the fol- 
lowing’ manner. “‘ R, Carlile has no other wish or object whatever, 
than to remain entirely locked up in his room, or to walk out, at dis- 
cretion, at or upon any stated spot within the day time, or hours of 
keeping the prison open.” ‘I have heard nothing in answer to this 
whatever, and I find just the same treatment now as before my first 
application to your Lordship, having as the lawyers say, “ taken 
nothing by my motion,” I would beg leave to trouble your Lordship 
witha few observations, illustrative of the unwarrantable rigour of 
my confinement, as I hope to have no further occasion to repeat my 
complaint to your Lordship. The warrant by virtue of which I am 
confined, ‘sets forth, that-Ishould be delivered into the custody of 
the keeper of Dorchester Gaal, to be by him kept in safe custody, 
until a certain time lias elapsed;—and a-certain fine shall have been 
paid. The warrant for the confinement of a debtor is just the same, 
and nothing less. For my own part, I cannot see on what ground 
of right or even of prudence, the visiting magistrates have to inter- 
fere at all with my mode of confinement, much less to make a written 
arder to supersede the order of the warrant. J can assure your Lord- 
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ship for a fact, that on hearing of my sentence for confinement iq 
this prison, one of the visiting magistrates, who ‘is a clergyman, ap. 
pealed to a person connected with the prison to know, what coercion 
should be used, and said that ‘ something extraordinary was néces. 
sary.” Ineed not trouble your Lordship with any observation on 
this, but I earnestly and respeetftlly entreat, that your Lordship 
will be pleased to give positive instructions as to my future treatment 
to the keeper, who professes himself to me to be the mere servant 
of the magistrates. I candidly assure your Lordship, that if the 
prison doors were- left open, 1 should be another Socrates on this 
point, and would not walk out but by a due release: and as to 
keeping myself distinct from other prisoners, it has been my invaria- 
ble. conduct in every prison that I have had the honour to he con- 
fined in. I wish to have my room door unlocked, that I might em- 
ploy my own servant to fetch my necessaries from the town, and to 
diave nothing at all to say or to do with any person in or connected 
with the prison. I donot put the country to'a farthing expence, 
either for fire or food; and I cannot perceive the justice nor even 
the necessity of the interference of the magistrates. In my present 
Situation, if a friend called on.me and wished to stay half an hour, he 
would perhaps if he came in the morning at ten, be locked up until 
four in the afternoon, the time of strangers leaving. I still hope 
that this further application and explanation to your Lordship, will 
‘bring down the order to the keeper for the unlocking of my room 
door, and the indulgence of my going to my usual place to walk at 
discretion in the day time, 


I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 


RICHARD CARLILE. 


Right Honourable Lord. Viscount Sidmouth, 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
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“tn consequence of this last letter, his lordship has addressed a letter 
tothe sheriff of the county saying, that he had received two letters 
from me, and stating the purport of them, requested the high sheriff 
to cause it to be made known to nre that his lordship could not 
make any order with respect to my confinement, that should be incon- 
sistent with my safe custody, or contrary to the rales of the prison. 
This is a complete evasion of duty; I have clearly stated to his 


. lordship, that there is an exception made to the rules of the prison 
: im my case, by a written order of the visiting magistrates; four out 

his 
of six of whom are priests, the fifth is one of his lordships aye and 


no members of Parliatnent, and deeply tinged with fanaticism, and the 
sixth I know nothing about. There is not a prisoner in the place, 
except, now and then, a soldier from the Weymouth barracks, who 
gels sentenced to solitary confinement, that is locked up con- 
tinually as fam. The case ‘is this, the visiting magistrates have a 
disposition ‘to gratify, and his lordsliip in this trifling affair does not 
{ike to interfere. Men who are ever ready to make themselves subser- 
vient to despotism, on an extended scale, are always eager to display 
alocal despotism within their own bounds of rule. As to my request 
being i inconsistent with my safe custody, it is no such thing, for such 
is the slender nature of this uilding, and so low and slight is the wall 
that surrounds it, that if f had the least inclination it would not oc- 
cupy me an hour to get clear of the whole, aiter I am closely locked 
onall sides, without making the least no:se, or disturbing those who 
are nearest to me. It would not answer my purpose to escape, aud 
nothing conld induce me to attempt the thing, or to harbour the 
idea of escaping, but the certain prospect of making myself more 
useful in the cause in which I am engaged, which at present there is 
Ro probability of. I feel no pain at confinement, my objection is to 
quit my room, to walk an hour ata time, led about by a turnkey, to 
be ordered out and ordered up again. ~ I-found this intolerable, and 
in consequence { never move out of my room, neither will I under 
such circumstances. The visiting magistrates affect to be horror-strack 
at my opinions, and are fearful of my conversing with the prisoners 
on this head. On hearing this, I pledged ny word to the keeper, that 
Whatever opinions 1 held, should be confined to my owa bosom 
during my confinement, a3 far as it respected the prisoners, I have 
80 disposition or inclination to make converts by preaching. I leave 
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that to priests to do, who are. paid for it. My business is with the 
press, and whatever 1 lay before the public, whether my own sen- 
timents or the production of any other person, I have always set 
| price on them that would produce a fair and tradesman-like 
profit. I believe the Christians are begiuning to find out, that what 
is given away or forced on the multitude without a price is set no 
value upon, and all their millions of bibles and religious tracts 
which they circulate gratis, either become lumber for the pawn- 
broker, or find their way to the common sewer. Lord Sidmouth 
by addressing the high sheriff, half hints to him that it is 
his duty to examine my complaint, but he informs me by his agent, 
that he does not interfere with the internal arrangement of the prison, 
but leaves it to the visiting magistrates. To repeat my complaint 
to such men I cannot; therefore, I must make myself comfortable as 
I am until the day of resurrection. - So much are they alarmed about 
my estape, that the turnkey is sent every night to lock my water- 
closet door, lest forsooth, I should by the. assistance: of old Satan 
descend the pipe and make my way through the sewer. I now take 
this opportunity of informing any of my friends, who might perchance 
come this way, and would feel any inclination to give me a call, that 
Lam always at home between nine and four in the day time, Sundays 
excepted, for we neither turn our days into nights, nor profane the 
sabbath by idle visits and gossips, as is too often the case in London 
and other places. There is another very scandalous exception made 
ia my case, and that is, that our chaplain, who is quite corpulent 
enough to be promoted to a bishopric, never comes to my room to 
offer me spiritual consolation, nor admits me into the congregation of 
the faithful christians who inhabit this place. I had quite forgot to 
mention this in my letters to Lord Sidmouth, but I hope bis Lord- 
ship’s eye will meet this, and that he will make an order ou this head. 


5 ~R. CARLILE. 
Dorchester Gavl, March 13. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
SiR, 

Tam one of those who believe in the divinity of the 
Christian religion, yet Lam willing to be convinced of the contrary, 
ifthe contrary can be proved. Actuated by a spirit of investigation 
_and a desire to know the arguments, which Deists adduce to disprove 
the divine .origin of Christianity, 1 have read several numbers of 
“The Kepublican,” and while I am ready to award to you the meed 
of impartiality for inserting therein the communications of opponents 
as well as friends, still | must be allowed to say, that I do not. consi- 
der you have fully answered the letters which have been addressed to 
you (I allude more especially to those on the evidences of Christianity). 
lhad it incontemplation to reply to your review of Mr. Jennyn’s work, 
but expecting to see another doit, and having but few leisure hours 
inthe space of a week, | did not accompiish my intention. 

The perusal of the enclosed little work much pleased me. I there- 
fore forward you a copy, and request a consieration of its contents, 
and if not satisfactory, 1 farther request you to answer it, refuting 
each section in their order. Of the arguments and _ testimonies 
brought forward by Mr. Horne, I wish you to take particular notice. 

Perhaps it may afford some satisfaction to inform you, that T.con- 
demn the measure of your imprisonment, [ conceive that all have a 
tight to think as they please on every subject, and uo one ought to 
be torn from his family as you fiave been for being a Deist. You 
republished Paine’s Age of Reason; of course, I, with my present 
views, deem it a pernicious volume, still [ would have let you alone, 
asnone were compelled.to purchase it. If you did not consider it 
answered by the late Bishop of Llandaff, in his Apology, I think you 
would have shown that your cause was good, and that it had truth 
nits side by replying to that work, Why did Paine never answet ? 

With a sincere wish that you and your family may not perish in 
error, [ remain, Your’s respectfully, 

London, Feb. 29, 1820. A- J, 


Paine did answer the Bishop of Llandaff, but the whole of the 
work has never appeared. ‘The case is this: On Mr. Paine’s return 
from France to America, he found the Americans generally angry 
with him for having published his Theological Sentiments ; and those 
from whom he had just claims of respect for is former political con- 

uctin that country, new shrunk from partaking of his company, in 
consequence of ile thenimagined unpopularity of his Theological Sen- 
uments, Paine possessed too great, too noble a mind to stoop to 
conciliate any of those butterfly friends, and spent his latter days 
more asa recluse, than the most powerful assistant im forming the 
ican Republic. Under those circumstances he never published 

the « Reply to the Bishop of Liandaff,’ nor his “ Third Part of the 
Age of Reason,” which he had ready many years before his death, 
with many other essays ‘on the same topic. At his death his manu- 
‘cript papers fell into the hands of a Madame Bonneville, who bas 
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hever published them, but allowed a gentleman to commence the: 
copying of the “ Reply tothe Bishop,” butaltered her mind before | 
~had proceeded far. The extract which this gentleman took has om 
_ published in the collection of his Theological Works, published be 
tlle Editor, Weshould have been much better pleased if our ti 
respondent had favoured us with his name. We do not like to 
combat anonymous correspondents ; besides, our readers do not find 
half the interest in reading a controversy with an imaginary person ; 
but as Mr. Forne’s little pamphlet is thrown down to us asa gautt. 
let, and 4s its title is applicable as ‘* Deism refuted,” we shall take 
“it ap in this number, and shal] devote more pains to it than we 
have done hitherto: all our former correspondence on this head, has 
been on our part, as hasty an effusion, as was ever any epistolary 
correspondence. ‘To this answer we shall refer all future challenges, 
and apse of the kind, and we hope, friend Grimshaw, will not 
be offended, nor thiuk the more of his pamphlet, because we passed 
it'over unnoticed : it was enfirely bécause it arrived without any com- 
mitnication, ard we returned it without reading it, never keeping any 
thing of the kind by us. We hope our present correspundent will 
furnish us with his real name and address, as we intend to argue on 
. every point that will admit it in answering Mr. Horne’s pamphiet. 
To those of our political readers who may dislike, or be tired of 
our theological discussions, we beg to apologize thus :—lt is our firm 
opinion, that an establishment of any system of religion, in anv coun- 
try, is the sure and certain foe of civil liberty. It ‘is not sufficient 
that we seea few professing Christians declaring themselves the warm 
advocates of civil liberty, we must, as men’ with our eyes fixed on 
the whole community, and anxious to Consult the interest of the 
whole, take a view of the effect of the Christian or any other religion. 
‘In this view of the case, we would appeal to auy nrzn or set of ime, 
‘whether the relivion, as practised generally in this country, aud the 
priests who are.supported by it, are not the enemies te fie progress 
of science and civil liberty, at this moment. Have we not daily 
proofs of the clamours raised by the priests of this country, generaily 
‘against any scientitic man, whether astronomer, anatomist, phisolo-~ 
| gist, or naturalist, who shall step out of the old beaten path that has 
been found consistent with the Christian religion, to proiluce from 
experience and research, facts, mathematically demonstrated, which 
directly to counteract the principles of this religion, established 
by law. It is further our firm opinion, that the above and all other 
sciences will be stationary in this country, until we throw off every 
thing in the shape of superstition ;- ant’ in no instance, trouble our- 
| selves, or even enquire what is the religious «pinion of our neighbonr. 
If certain men will bold and act upon religious opinions, let them do 
it singly ; sucieties of such persons, will never fail to injure 4 commu 
nity-as a whole. *‘ Religion is an imbibed opinion that should be more 
sacred, secret, and wokuown, than any other part of a man’s domestic 
affairs. Jt is ef no public importance. : 
THE EDITOR. 
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THE CHALLENGE ACCEPTED; 


or-a.Reply to the Fifth Edition .of the Rev. Thomas Hartwell 
Horne's Pamphlet, entitled “ Deism Refuted ; or Plain Rea- 
sonsifordeing @ Christian,” by R. CaRuice. 








The very title-page of Mr. Horne’s pamphlet is in itself an anomaly, 
‘Deism refuted by a.Christian.” Deism implies a belief in a super- 
patural being. as .the creator of all things, and the director of all 
things, Omnipotent, Omnipresent, and Omniscient, Christianity 
‘boasis.of the worship of a similar deity, to whom it attaches two 
emanations possessing the attributes of the original, and which it 
allstbe Son of God and the Holy Ghost. Christianity goes further, 
it has invented a place called Heaven, the residence of those three 


deities, with an innumerable host of winged creatures, which it 


cills ange?s, and the seat of eternal bliss, and also a. place called 
‘Hell, inhabited by another.innumerable hosi of those winged creatures, 
‘who once enjoyed the bliss of heaven, but haying offended the 
‘Triune God, they, with their leader, named Satan, now vulgarly 
called the Devil, were cast out, afier a bard struggle with omuipo- 


tence, from tliis seat of bliss called heaven, to the place called , hell, 


which is further described as an immense abyss burning with 
‘Wrimstone, and a place of eternal torments for those fallen angels. 
Christianity is further sufficiently charitable to hold out, that all those 
‘who embracé its precepts shall enjoy eternal rest and bliss in the man- 
sions of heaven, and thatall those who reject its precepts as tuntenable, 
‘shall likewise possess immortality, but they are to be cast into this 
‘buthing and unfathomable abyss of brimstone called hell. These { 
‘boldly assert, arethe fundamental principles of Christianity, which 
‘have been invariably taught near eighteen centuries throughout 
‘Europe, te the misery and disgrace of its inhabitants; and although 
‘the brains of Christian poets and priests have described the system of 
tule and management, and have delineated by their painters sketches, 
descriptive both of heaven and hell, yet they have never attempted to 
define whut is the relative position and distance of those two places 
‘from. the globe we inhabit, but insmuate, that heaven is upwards and 
elldownwards, Even this is an assertion contradicted by the slight- 
‘tt reflection on the present known motions of the different planets ; 
for that direction to which we point, and call upwards. by day, is 
Teversed at night. In fact, human idea is lost in the infinity of space, 
thd to attempt to point upwards or downwards is but the imagination 

the moment, and no regular guide or criterion whatever. Having 
‘thus fally, clearly, and truly, described what is the common and 
aliost- Pera, Sccepiation, in-what both Deism and Christianity 
Consist, would ask Mr. Horne, bow is it possible, or to be recon- 
tiled, that the Christian can refute Deism. ‘The Christian may say 
that his tenets are essential in addition to simple Deism for the future 
Weltare Of the human race; but none but naturalists, or what are 
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called atheists, can attempt to refute Deism. The Polythejst miohe 
insist that one God is not equal to the management of all that he 
“beholds, and might have his God for cach of the winds, for the 
sea, for the woods, and for every different object which he beholds 
but surely the Christian will not deny, that the deity, which is wor. 
shipped by the Deist as omnipotent, and as the creator and director 
of ali things, is implied in that part of their Godhead which they-call 
trod the Father. The difference between the Deist and the €hris- 
taiu, is only this, with regard to the Deity, that the Deist rejects 
those emanations and parts, which the Christian insists do exist, and 
have proceeded from the Deity. Mr. Horne adopts forhis motte the 
2nd’ of Peter, ist chapter, 16th verse, ‘‘ We have not followed 
cunningly devised fables :” let us examine. 

Mr. Horne, ina short preface, has admitted, that he has advanced 
nothing new in his pamphlet, but that he has consulted the most emi- 
nent writers in defence of the Christian Religion, and has made a 
compendium of their arguments and authorities in a cheap and com- 
pact form, because, says he, there is nothing new advanced on the 
other side. But whether what is advanced on the other side be new 
or old, it is certain that the Christian priests are alarmed at its pro- 
gress, and to prevent the advancement of anv additional argument in 
the cause of Deism or Natural Religion, they call on the bead of 
their church to set his attorney to work and to get those infidels to 
the Christain Religion shut iipina dungeon, “The Deist has scarcely 
any need to advance anv other urgument in support of his opinions 
than this, whjch is a silent and convincing one. — 

‘Tn a short introduction to this pamphlet’ we are told, that “ to be 
a Christian, is cordially and sincerely to receive the Scriptures as the 
only rule of our faith aud practice as the foundations of our bopes 
and fears.” Admitting that a portion of those writings contamed in 
the books composing the Old’ and’ New ‘Te:tameut aud commoaly 
called the Bible, inculcate an excellent ioral system, sufficient for 
the happiness of man in society, still if it is to be forced on us asa 
‘whole, then from this book called the Bible which the Christiaa}s 
exhorted to make the sole rule of his life, the parricide, the patricide, 
thé homicide, the adulterer, in fact, every thing that is punishable as 
a vice and acrime, might be defended by. similar examples 0 tis 
book, and Which are éxpressly stated to be countenanced by the God 
who is said to have revealed himself through this book. Sbakspeare 
says, “ ‘The Devil miglit cite scripture for his purposes.” Agam Mr. 
Horne admits, that’ most people bold ‘their religion rather from 
chance than from choice ; because it happens to be the renee 
the country where they are born and educated: here | agree. “a 
him ; and here in 2ttempting te defend the Christian religion, 1S #°- 
vocates have a decided advantage over their opponents. — The ad 
vocates of the Christian religion have all that deep rooted prejudice 
which is fixed on the minds of the people of this and other pen 
christendom, from the lisping of the infant to the mature agt i ae 
upon, Whilst their opponents are dseked on with execratton, °) were 
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sind retaining such prejudices, and cannot. get the slightest hold, 
wtil such minds by accident or reflection begin to free themselves 
fom such prejudices. 
Again, Mr. Horne says, ‘‘ but now that I have attained to years of 
derstanding, it is highly proper that I should examine for myself 
unds and reasons of what I have thus been taughit to believe.” 
Yel Mr. Horne, in his preface, bas said, that “ his object is, to guard 
he minds of those who are just entering into life against the insidious 
stacks of infidelity.” Why insidious, 1 would ask? How can any 


person attempt to examine for himself the grounds and reasons of - 


what he has been taught to believe, unless he candidly examiues the 


sbjections to those grounds and reasons. The case is this, the Chris- 


tin religion has so long predominated, that its advocates look on 
eery person as criminaj, who attempts to raise any objections. \ If 
there was any thing like candour on the part of the advocates of 
Christianity, since the art of printing is discovered, and the press is 
= a rapid change and a thorough revolution in the opinions of 
men, and since the gauatlet is already thrown down against the truth 
wd validity of the Christian religion, they would not appeal to 
the dungeon to screen them from ihe effects of free and open discus- 
ion, But the Christian religion is become the religien of the law, 
nt independent of, but subservient to the law, and is so entwined 
with the state as to become extremely profitable to its advocates, and 
anecessary Weapon to jhe advocates aud authors of misrule. Thus 
the opponents of the Christian religion and. superstition in general, 
have not only to contend with its tenets and doctrines, and those who 
promulgate them, but they have also to contend with the whole 
weight and influence of the government, and in consequence of this, 
find myself locked up in a gaol in close and solitary coufinement. 
Inthe next sentence Mr. Horne and I differ: itis this: *‘ It is 
manifest to all, who seriously reflect on the powers and propensities 
ofhuman nature, that we are formed capable of religion and. have a iu- 
ward consciousness, that we ought to worship some superior being on 
whom our safety and happiness depend.” Human nature has no pro- 
pensities to worship, otherwise than artificial ones, which are im- 
pressed on the minds of various societies by the example and practice 
of preceding generations; thus it is thesun, the moon, all the planetary 
orbs, various animals, and even inanimate substauces have been suc- 
‘sively wotshipped by innumerable millions of the human race, be- 
use a fear or a hope have -been raised in_their several minds, that 
ou these objects their safety aud happiness depends. Tie ignorance 
rmer ages should not be adduced as a criterion for this assertion. 
Let us ask the man of science,, whether in the extent of his researches 
wo Hature and her laws, hie discovers or feels the necessity of wor- 
ping that which he cannot compreliend. I have not a doubt in 
y own mind, but that the progress of science will reduce the causes 
all the effects we feel or hehold. I have scarce a doubt in my own 
mind, but what it is the repulsive and attractive properties of the 
“ceiric fluid, that gives motion to matter and keeps all matter in a 
Perpetual motion, The knowledge of the phenomena of the electric 
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fluid appears tome to be in its infancy. I am of opinion, that in this 
all the grand secrets of nature are to be discovered, that in this we 
may trace the cuuse of light, of heat, of animal, and of vegetable life. 
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It is to this part of science that [ would wish to direct the attention. 
ofthe most eminent philosophers. Some, who have made the a. 


pcrties of the electric fluid their study, have imagined that the sun is 
the fountain o* this fluid, © We are all -satistied that the sun is the 
fountainof light and heat by which the orb we inhabit is re-animated ; 
we find botk in the summer aud winter, that the-absence of light is 
to a certain degree the absence of heat likewise, I have never made 
any experiments in electricity nor seen them: made by others: all that 
1 know of it [ have gathered fiom books and conversation. In the 
course of the last summer having, in the company of’ two or three 
friends, fallen into a discourse on Scientific subjects, one of them ob- 
served, that a:pound of iron’ would emit a much greater quantity of 
electric fluid in the form.of a ball than iv acrod. ‘The idea struck me 
very forcibly, and lias‘never been absent from my mind since that 
time, T made the observation at the moment, that it was very pro- 
bable from the knowledge of this fact, that it was in consequeuce of 
the very superior magnitude of the sun to any other of the planetary 
orbs around the earth, that we derived from it that extensive degree 
of light and heat. From my peculiar situation last year I could not 
‘spare a. moment to dip into a knowledge of the electric phenomena, 


but since I have been in this prison, having 9 part of the Oxford En- 


cyclopedia, which treats on the article Electricity, 1 have read it 
ever. I find that electricity has been identified with both light and 
heat, thatit has been identified with lightning, and that it has the 
most singular property of beg both repulsive aud attractive. 1 have 
no fear myself, bu’ that a few persons who would set earnestly about 
av jngniry into this subjéct, if they possessed the necessary leisure, 


property, and ability, they would soon explode the far famed laws- 


of gravitation introduced by Newton. It appears that the most im- 

portant discoveries in philosophy and natural history are to be made 

by the most simple means, | ) 
When Dr. Franklin. first went into a field to fly a kite, for the pur- 


pose of trying the experiment of drawing tightning from the clouds,. 


he felt so much ashamed of the attempt, that he durst not communt- 
cate it to any person but his son, for fear of ridicule ; but he suc- 
ceeded, and it is as grand a discovery as was ever made. Sir Isaac 
Newton has been even laughed at by boys, wlien he has been seen 
blowing soap and water bubbles into the air, for the purpose of as- 
certaining the cause and properties of colours. I have made this me cn 
aberration towards a scientific subject; 10 sliew, that however capable 
a man may be of religion, he has no natural consciousness of the ne- 
eessity of worshipping a: superior being :- any such conan. 
arises from education, from fear, from his ignorance of the ante 
nature. Keligion finds it necessary to erect a battery — " 
works of philosophy and: astronomy, and wishes to stop all further 
progress, and render. those two sciences a dead letter-to society. 
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yitinding it necessary to shew that all his propositions are uugatory, 
spwever he appeals to his sacred book. The next sentence is as fol- 
iyns:——"* When [ look into the state of the world, in all places where 
ibe Bible, or book accounted sacred by Christians, has not been 

{ am conviuced that we are incapable of discovering for our- 
gives a religion that is worthy of God, suited fo our wants, and con- 
jive to our true interest.” I would appeal to any man but a bigot 
religion, to‘say whether moral virtue is not the most essential attri- 
ye in Society, for its happiness and welfare. I am inclined to think 
at Mr. Horne himself will not dispute this proposition: then, I 
sould appeal to any man who is couversant with universal history, to 
wy, whether there ever existed a nation or society of, people of the 
ane language, who have displayed less moral virtue, than has been 
iund among Christians, from the origin of Christianity, down to the 
yeent time. ‘This religion has been a cloak for all the crimes and 
ties that can disgrace or infest any society. It has produced a re- 
inement on vice that was unknown before its origin. ‘The Christian 
fds un encouragement to vice, by the assurance that a death-bed re- 
yatance is Sufficient in the eyes of God, for a life which has been 
wecontinued career of wickedness. The profligate, who might oc- 


asionally feel sone compunctious visitings of conscience, that he is: 


ing wrong, still finds au encouragement in this Christan precept, 
lat itis not ‘yet foo late; that he might go a liftle further, and then 
ind sufficient time to repent. Thus, by such a doctrine, society is 
jetered with an increased profligacy, and the mjury it sustains is 
thought nothing of, provitled ‘the profligate character sues his Chris- 
tan God. fur peace and forgiveness, a few hours béfore he dies. 
This single precept, of itself, is sufficient to uproot all moral virtue ia 
wciely, In fact, moral ‘virtue can scarcely be distinguished at this 
moment, in the societies of Christendom. It may now and. then be 
amotig individuals, with respect to their relatives and family 
comexions; but almost every nian who is placed in ‘any active situa- 
lon for the whole, or a part of a sdciety distinct from his own family, 
will be found to be a public robber, corrupting-and grasping at all 
that comes within his reach; he considers it sufficient, if he can but 
manage ty escape detection and punishment}; and this he finds very 
tay, whilst he is stirrountded by none but mei with similar views. [ 
ull have said more on this subject, if Mr. Horne had mentioned 
ato what part of the world, or at_what period he hadbeen looking, 
gion. is altogether an invention of man, and an imposition of mau 
on man. 1 shall find occasion to speak more explicitly of different 
patts of the Bible, and asa whole in a subsequent part of the pamphlet, 
where Mr. Horne has brought it forth in parts, as well as a whole. 
next sentence says, ““ A divine revelation, therefore, is neces- 
“yt0 make known to. the human race, those important truths,” 
MS i$ the main | oint af issue between Christians and Deists, or Chris 
and Atheists: but as the latter contine themselves to nature and 


‘laws, and are entirely fiee from superstition of any kind, which’ 


lean scarcely pass over a sentence of Mr. Horne’s pamphlet, with- 
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even a Deist cannot be, I shal not bring up any of their arguments: 
but'as Mr. Horne’s pamthilet is entitled ‘ Deism Refuted,” | shat: 
assume the belief an ommipotent being, and contend against th 7a. 
bability of any scriptural ow oral revelation having ever been made be 
the supreme and omnipotent being to any portion of mankind " 5 
much has already been advanced on this subject, that I am not awa . 
that I can advance «a new idea ; but, like Mr. Horne, I must sidan 
myself with copying from the best masters. Paine has taken up th 
argument in the most candid manner, when, for the sake of at 
ment, he adanits, that if the Deity had revealed himself to one or two 
_ individuals, it would have been a revelation to-them alone, and ‘we 
say to all who should receive it from them. But let us go to the root 
at once ; and without at all setting aside a belief in a supreme heing 
let us argue thus :—All astronomers of the present day, I believe, are 
agreed that the sun, the moon, the earth, and every other planet or 
wit we commonly call stars, are composed of matter simitar in its 
suhstance and properties. Now, it is but a fair inference to draw 
from this, and to say that it is probable, because it is beyond the ken 
of human sight, that all those bodies which we see by the naked eye, 
and know that they do exist, and have similar motions in one respect, 
namely, a rotatury mofion, and different motions in other respects, 
wherein they appear to be governed by the nearest and most power- 
ful bodies, the power of such bodies increasing in a ratio with their 
magnitude, that they produce similar vegetable and animal sub- 
stances to that which we witness on the orb we inhabit ; varying, per- 
haps, in some measure, in consequence of a probable difference in 
climate. Now, if Mr. Horne will admit this proposition, which is 
more consistent with all we see in the Jaws of nature, than the idea or 
even the necessity of a revelation. What then becomes of the doc- 
trine of a revelation of man having fallen from any peculiar estate, 
or of the necessity cf a redeemer? It is but a fair question to ask, 
hes man fallen from his original estate on all these globes of dense 
matter? Has a portion of the deity become incarnate and suilered 
the common laws of vature, by violence, as an atonement for the hu- 
man beings on each and every of those globes? Mr. Horne might 
tell me that my argument and question is bevond his comprehension, 
snd that of all his fellow creatures around him. I admit it, and. in 
answer I reply, so is your argument of the necessity, and your asser- 
tion of the reality of a revelation direct and confined from God 
to man. 

But if both these points were to rest on the strength of the proba- 
bilities, on which they are grounded, which, I would ask, even Mr. 
Horne, has the strongest claims to our belief? It is no argument in 
favour of a revelation to say, that we have a written book for it, 
which distinctly describes the fact, such an argument might be brought 
forward for the fiction of every poet, the romance of every fabulist, 
and every old wife’s tale that 1s on record. Were we to suffer our- 
selves to be misled by such an argument as this, we should make “ 
further progress“in science. Besides, if Mr. Horne be acquainte 
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sith the Hebrew language, I would ask him, whether the whole of 
the Bible; from Genesis to the Babylonish captivity of the Jews is 
got strongly suspected to be fabulous. I offer one reason which I 
have never seen touched upon yet, that is, that nearly all the names 
of the distinguished characters there represented, are descriptive of 
the characters drawn of them: just asa writer of novels or comedies 
would give his heroes a name significant of the cliaracters they re- 
t, Thus the word Adam, in Hebrew, signifies red earth, 
which is descriptive of the account given‘of his formation. The word 
Jacob signifies to supplant, whicli is the character_in which he is 
drawn towards his brother; with many similar instances. I am not 
acquainted with the Hebrew language, therefore Lam under the ne- 
cessity of borrowing the definitions on which I have founded this 
idea. Mr. Paine has noticed, in his reply to {he Bishop of Llandaff, 
that the Jews do not use the names which we find in the ten first chap- 
ters of Genesis ; and offers as an argument, that that part of Genesis 
was not. known to the early Jews, but that it was attached to their 
history, after the Babylonish captivity. Sir William Drummond, and 
many others, have attempted to shew by astronomical signs, that the 
idea of the creation originated in the east, what we now term the 
East Indies, China, and Persia, and that from thjs source both the 
worship termed Theism and Polytheism has emanated, It has heen 
shewn that a religion, resembling the Christian religion has existed 
many thousand years im the East Indies, where they particularly de- 
scribe a saviour or redeemer, born ofa virgin the wife of a carpenter. 
The Christian advocates, in answer to this, have asserted, that Tho- 
mas, commonly called St. Thomas the Disciple or Apostle, travelled 
from Judea to that part of the world, and that he promulgated this 
doctrine; but this is all conjecture : we have proofs that such a reli- 
gion has existed in the East Indies for a time unknown, but we have 
no proof whatever of St. Thomas carrying it thither: it is far more 
able that it was carried from Hindostan towards Rome. There 
is nO certainty whatever of its having originated in Judea, because the 
Jews from the first to the last have rejected it as a new and strange 
doctrine. I know that the Christians have studiously endeavoured 
toreconcile this, by their supposed prophecies, , but the mind that 1s 
free from superstition, rejects all belief in either prophecies or miracles. 
us the assertion is groundless, that a revelation has been made, or 
tit is necessary. 

Mr. Horne proceeds :—‘* These deficiencies (of our need of a 
tevelation) the Bible professes to supply...” This collection of writings 
by different persons who lived and wrote at different and distant 
Periods, demands and invites examination; and the more calmly I in- 
Yesligate its pretensions to be a divinely inspired’ volume, the more 

ly I see reason to believe it to be a revelation of the will of God 

fo mankind ; for, so far as my inquiries extend, no other book has 
fe *ppeared, pretending to be a revelation from heaven, which has 
en able to stand ,the test of a fair and rational examination, in the 
same manner as the Bible has done.” It is a profession to which Mr. 
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Horne. has been bred—to believe and to persuade others to believe in 
this book; perhaps his happiness in this world, as well as the nexf, 
depends on it. But how can he venture to say, that it invites exa- 
mination, and that it is able to stand the test of a fair and rational ex- 
amination, when the Chief Justice and Attorney General stand foy- 
ward and say, “‘ you shall not investigate it, it is the book by which 
we swear, it is the book on which all our civil institutions are founded, 
if by your investigation you proceed to shew, that it is founded in 
error and falsehood, you at once undermine all that is valuable in the 
country.” And yet Mr. Horne pretends to say, that it challenges in- 
vesiigation: Sir Charles Abbott, Sir Robert Gifford, and myself 
know better. 

Mr. Horne concludes his introduction in the following words :— 
“Tam a christian, not only because I am convinced that a divine 
revelation is absolutely necessary to make known to mankind the 
proper object of their faith and worship, as well us their present 
duties and future expectations ;— but also, because there is such evi- 
dence for the genuineness and authenticity of the bible, as can be 
. produced for no other writings as pretending to’be revelations from 

God to man ;~—because the history contained in the Bible is credible 
or worthy of being believed ;——and because the miracles and_pro- 
phecies recorded in it, as well as the excellence and sublimity of the 
doctrines it incuicates, the harmony subsisting between every part, 
the astonishing and miraculous preservation of the scriptures, the ten- 
dency of the whole to promote the present and eternal happiness of 
mankind, as evinced by the blessed effects which are invariably pro- 
duced by a cordial reception and belief of the Bible,—are all of such 
‘a nature’as incontestibly prove it to be, indeed, the inspired word 
of God.” I have taken the whole of this long sentence, aot because | 
intend to make much observation here upon it, but because itisa 
compendium of the grounds on which Mr. Horne proceeds. These 
are a string of assertions against which I purpose to contend, with 
the exception of the passage which expresses that the Bible has bet- 
ter claims to be corisidered the revelation of the will of God, than 
any other book, which makes such pretensions. I do not intend to 
bring forward any other book, as pre-eminent on this head. I class 
- the Bible, the Koran, the Veda, and all pretended sacred books to- 

gether: the pretensions of one io be the revelation of the divine will 
is as good as the other, although there may be shades of difference 
as to their moral instructions. My business is with Mr. Hornes 
pamphlet and his opinions of the Bible, the harmony of the different 

parts of which, and its tendency to promote the happiness of man, I 
shall ebject to, also to’ its character of being the inspired word of 
God. | 

As Mr. Horne lias divided his little pamphlet, or what he considers 

“a compendium of all that is good, into:four sections, I shall follew him 

in the sane manuer, and subsequently introduce a few observations 
.on the six notes which he has attached to those secjions. 

(To be Continued.) 
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TO THE EDITOR OF TRE REPUBLICAN. 


-eo 


SiR, 

In perusing the Morning Advertiser of Friday'last, I 
pent my attention to the following words: “The famous Melchor, 
who, it was reported, had joined the revolted army in Spain with the 
bands uuder him in-the Sierra Morena, it appears, was arrested in 
Arragoa, and biought to Madrid. On the departure of the courier 
on the 3rd ‘inst. he was consigned to the care of the priests, who were 
teaccompany him to the scaffold, where he was to be executed be- 
fore the lapse of two days.” After reflecting within myself a short 
time, Sir, upon the character of the priests who, it appcars, from the 
above-mentioned words were to become his executioners, I began to 
imagine that it was quite necessary to drop all thoughts of being 
prest-ridden any longer. Alas! thought I, how opposite ‘is the dis- 
position and temper of the priests to that of their Almighty Creator, 
who, according to Moses’s assertion in the 5th Chapter of Deuterono - 
my and the, 17th verse, says, Fhou shalt not kill. What a solemn 
command. . Would it not be better, Sir, if those time-serving blun- 
dering soul physicians were to attend to their mission religiously and 
morally; and jikewise to so solemn a mandate, than to link themselves 
with the state, and thereby become the ready executioners of those 
whom they see opposed to that rotton and diabolical fraud 

which they are daily and hourly practising upon them? Yes, the 

have now thrown off all that mild and angel-like appearance whic 
they were so long masters of, while they saw that that appearance was 
the more likely to keep man in darkness and misery, and have assum- 
eda more . terrific one. now they find he is no longer to be duped 
by their artifice. Compare their dispositions and conduct with that 


their Maker, Sir, and exclaim, O, what a striking and visible con- 
‘trast. Those men who set themselves up to be priests, ought to be 
Aset of:independent men, and not to be depending upon that which 


aaumber of persons is obliged to give for their support. For my 


own part I see no necessity for such a collection of things as priests, 
or their whole-delight, and almost the whole of their time is devoted 
40 Dothing but laziness and luxury, and when they are in want of a 


little recreation, they will waddle forth (with their great bouncing 
sides aud red faces full of blotches, caused by their luxurious manner 
of living, and the excessive gorges of wine to which they babituate 
selves) and begin to gabbie ubout the immortality of the soul, 

ing man that he must be exceedingly devout, and-debar himself 
from all worldly communications, and work like a slave, and more- 
Over, that he must be very submissive and pay great respect to his 


Mperiors ; and if, on the contrary, he should’ be inclined to search 


after truth, or to doubt the reality of what they have been cramming 
into him, they will tell him that unless he repents of the heinous and 
many‘sins that he is continually committing, both sleeping and wak- 
ing, God will most assuredly not be contented with tossing his soul 
out (something like a cat tosses a mouse about) in the next world, 
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and that he will not sutier his body ,to thrive in this. And notwjf,. 
standing telling bim all these absurdities, thinking to terrify his ielad 
they, Christian like, will seek the readiest way of dispatching him. by 
getting him confined ina prison,. or perhaps exterminated, vociferat- 
ing that he is not at all fit to be among society, for that he will cor. 
rupt others, and make them as great and as rebellious a set of infidels 
as himself. ‘They no doubt studied the project of causing poor 
Melchor to be singled out and arrested in Arragon, as | suppose he 
was the easiest to be got at, well knowing that they would have the 
handling of him afterwards, and march him to the scaffold, there to 
make an‘example of hin, thereby thinking that his companions might 
take alarm at it, and forsake the course they are pursuing to gain 
their liberty, and likewise throw off that cursed superstitious voke 
they have worn so many years: There was no doubt at the place of 
execution a few of them hypocritically sounding the whole of their 
high-learnt jargon in the ears of Melchor, whilst there was no doubt 
a group of them situated near the spot, to witness his last struggle, 
Jaughing, jumping, and shaking their sides, and congratulating each 
other on their good success in having been able to make an 
example of one whom they sincerely hated and dreaded. Like 
unto that little army of priests that were wailing in the 
Guildhall at the time Mr. Carlile was being tried for pub: 
lishing Paine’s Age of Reason) to hear how things went on, 
and when every thing went on in their favour, they acted 
like a set of madmen, and were quite intoxicated withi joy 
to think it was decided in their favor. ‘ O, ye subtle tools, 
ye arc more fit to wield the sabre of St. Petersfield, over 
the heads of a poor half-starved people, than preach the word 
of God (as ye call it); how long will ye tell us that the devil, 
(whom yourselves don’t believe existeth, nor’ never did exist) goeth 
about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour? or how long 
will ye be striving to terrify and enslave the mind and understanding 
of man, by cackling (like so many geese) about the soul and the 
devil? I shall conclude this letter, Sir, by wishing those priestly 
physicians to give up all thoughts of trying any more experiments on 
the soul, and recommend them to begin to study the real disorder 
of a half-starved comfortless body which they can, if they like, more 
easily get at. . | 
: I am, Sir, your constant reader. 
J. WAINBRIGHT. 


Kensington, Feb. 23rd, 1820. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


i ( Continued from page 288. ) q 
Ny so OR : i 
t. The western provincials appeared to have derived the knowledge | 


BM of Christianity from the sane source which had diffused among them 
the language, the sentiments, and the manners, of Rome. In this 


Ne wore important circumstance, Africa, as well as Gaul, was gradually B,) 
™ fishioned to the imitation of the capital. Yet notwithstanding the i 
he many favourable occasions which might invite the Roman missionaries Bi 
it to visit the Latin provinces, it was late before they passed either the 4 
: aor the Alps:* nor can we discover in those great countries any as- ’ ; i 
‘3 wred traces either of faith or of persecution that ascend higher than Wh 
bt the reign of the Antonines.t The slow progress of the gospel in the hi 
' eld climate of Gaul was extremely different from the eagerness with \ i 
" which it seems to have been received on the burning sands of Africa. A i 
re The African Christians soon formed one of the principal members of P| 
" the primitive church. The practice introduced into that province, of i} 
‘ appointing bishops to the most inconsiderable towns, and very fre- i 

d quently to the most obscure villages, contrivuted to multiply the : 

, plendourand importance of their religious societies, which during the ‘ 

i course of the third century were animated by the zeal of Tertullian i 

d directed by the abilities of Cyprian, and adorned by the eloquence j 
ofLactantius. But if, on the contrary, we turn our eyes towards i 

: Gaul; we must content ourselves with discovering, in the time of a 
 Mareus Antoninus, the feeble and united congregations of Lyons and ii 

: Vienna ; and even as late as the reign of Decius, we are assured, that : 
ina few cities only, Arles, Narbonne, Thoulouse, Limoges, Cler- 

nout, Tours, and Paris, some seatteredd churches were supported 


* Serius trans Alpes, religione Dei suscepta.  Sulpicius Severus, I. ii. 
There were the celebrated martyra of Lyons. See Eusebius, v, 1. Tille- 
mont, Mem. Ecelesiast. tom. ii, J. 316-- According to the donatists, 
whose assertion is confirmed by the tacit acknowledgment of Augustin, 
Africa was the last of the provinces which received the gospel. Tille- 
mont, Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. i, p. 754. 


+ Tum primum intra Gallias martyria visa. Sulp. Severus, I. ii. With 
regard to Africa, see Tertullian ad Scapulam, ¢. 3.° It is imagined, that 
the Seyllitan martyrs were the first (Acta Sincera Ruinart. ?P- 34). One 
of the adversaries of Apuleius seems to have been a Christian. Apolog. 
p 496, 497, edit. Delphin. 
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by the devotion of a small number of Christians.* Silence js indeed 
very consistent with devotion; but asit is seldom compatible with 
zeal, we may perceive and lament the danguid state of Christianity jy 
thase provinces which had exchanged the Celtic for the Latin tovigue 
since ;they did ot, during the three first centuries, give birth to a 
single ecclesiastical writer. 

From Gau!, which claimed a just pre-eminence of learning and 
authority over all the countries on this side of the Alps, the light of 
the gospel was more faintly reflected on the remote provinces of Spain 
and Britaia; and if we may credit the vehement assertions of Ter- 
tullian, they had already received the first rays of the faith, when he 
addressed his, apology to the magistrates of the emperor Severus. 
But the obscure and imperfect origin of the westera churches of 
Europe las been so negligently recorded, that if we would relate 
the time and manner of their foundation, we must supply the silence 
of antiquity by those legends which avarice or superstition long after- 
wards dictated to. the monks in the lazy gloom of their convents.{ 
Of these holy. romances that of the apostle St. James can alone by its 
single. extravagance, deserve to be mentioned. From a peaceful 
fisherman of the lake of Gennesareth, he was transformed into a 
valorous knight, who charged at the head of the Spanish chivalry in 
their battles against the Moors. The gravest. historians have cele- 
brated his exploits: the miraculous shrine of Compostella displayed 
his power; and the sword of a military order, assisted by the terrors 
of the inquisit‘on, was sufficient to remove every objection of profane 
crificisin.§ 
 * Rare in aliquibus civitatibes ecclesia, pancorum christianorum de- 
volione. resurgerent. Acta Sincera, p. 130. Gregory of Tours, I. i, ¢. 
28. Mosheim, p. 207,449. There is some reason to believe that, w the 
heginning of the fourth century, the extensive dioveses of Liege, of Treves, 


aud of Cologne, composed.a single bishoprick, which had-beem very re 
cently founded. See Memoires de ‘Tillemort, tom. vi, part i, p- 43, 411. 


+ The date of Tertullian’s Apology is fixed in a dissertation of Mo- 
sheim, to the year 193. 


+ In the fifteenth century, there were few who had either inclination 
or courage to question, whether Joseph of Arimathea tounded the mo- 
nastery of Glastenbury, and whether Dionysius the Areopagite preferred 
the residence of Paris to that of Athens. 


§ The stupendous metamorphosis was performed in the ninth cee- 
tury; See Mariana (Hist. Hispan. |. vii, c. 10, tom. 1, p- 285, edt 
Hag. Com. 1733, who,-in every sense, imitates Livy, and the ~— 
detection of the legend of St. James by Dr. Geddes, Miscellanies, vo 
ii, p. 221. 
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The progress of christianity was not confined to the Roman empire ; 
snd according to the primitive fathers, who interpret facts by prophecy, 
the uew religion, within a century after the death of its divine author, 
had already visited every part of the globe. “ There exists not,” 
says Justin Martyr, ‘‘ a people, whether Greek or barbarian, or any 
“ other race of men, by whatsoever appellation or manners they may 
“he distinguished, however ignorant of arts or agriculture, whether 
« they dwell under tents, or wander about in covered waggons, among 
“whom prayers are not offered up in the name of a crucified Jesus to 
“the Father and Creator of all things.”* But this splendid exaggera- 
tion, Which even at present it would be extremely difficult to recon- 
cle with the real state of mankind, can be considered only as the 
rsh sally of a devout but careless writer, the measure of whose 
belief was regulated by that of his wishes. But neither the belief, 
uot the wishes, of the fathers can alter the truth of history. It will 
dill remain an undoubted fact, that the barbarians ofScyt hia and 
Germany, who afterwards subverted the Roman monarchy, were in- 
wlved in the darkness of paganism ; and that even the conversion of 
Iberia, of Armenia, or of Ethiopia, was not attempted with any de- 
gree of success till the sceptre was in the hands of an orthodox 
emperor.t Before that time, the various-accidents of war and com- 
merce might indeed diffuse an imperfect knowledge of the gospel 
among the tribes of Caledonia.{ and among the berderers of the 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates.§ Beyond the last-mentioned 
twer, Edessa, was distinguished by a firm and early adherence to the 


* Justin. Martyr, Dialog. cum Tryphon.p. 341. Irenwus adv. He- 
tél i,e.10, Tertullian adv. Jad.c. 7. See Mosheim, p. 203. 


t See the fuurth century of Moshcim’s‘ History of the Church. 
Many though very confused circumstauces, that relate to the con- 
ipo of Iberia and Armenia, may be .found in Moses of Chorenee, I. ii, 
¢. 78.89, 13 bee pieteied 


; According to Tertullian, the christian faith had penetrated into parts 
% Britain inaccessible to the Roman arms. About a century afterwar!s; 
stan, the'son of Fingal, is sutd to have disputed, in his extreme old age, 
with one of the foreign aissionaries ; and the dispute is still extant, in 
Yerse, and in the Erse language. See Mr. Macphersweu’s Dissertation on 
* Antiquity of Ossian’s Poems, p. 10. 


} The Goths, who savaged Asia in the reign of Gallienus carried 
‘way great numbers of captives, some of whom were christians, and 
wate Missionaries. See ‘Tillemont, Memoires Ecclesiasi. tom iv. 
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faith.* From Edessa, the principles of christianity were easily intro. 
duced into the Gireek and Syrian cities which obeyed the successora 
of Artaxerxes; but they do not appear to have made any deep 
impression on the minds of the Persians, whose religious system, by 
the labours of a well-disciplined order of priests, had been con- 
- structed with much more art and solidity than the uncertain my- 
thology of Greece and Rome.t+ 

From this impartial though imperfect survey of the progress of 
Christianity, it may perhaps seem probable, that the number of its 
proselytes has been excessively maguified by fear on the one side, and 
by devotion on the other. According to the irceproachable testimony 
of Origen, { the proportion of the faithful was very inconsiderable, 
when compared with the multitude of an unbelieving world ; but, as 
we are left without any distinct information, it is impossible to de- 
termine, and it is difficult even to conjecture, the real numbers of 
the primitive Christians. The most favourable calculation, however, 
that can be deduced from the examples of Antioch and of Rome, 
will not permit us to imagine that mote than a twentieth part of the 
subjects of the empire had enlisted themselves under the banner of 
the cross before the important conversion of Constantine. But their 
habits of faith, of zeal, and of union, seemed to multiply their num- 
bers; and the same causes which contributed to their future m- 
crease served to render their actual strength more apparent and more 
formidable, 

Such is the constitution of civil society, that whilst a few persons 
are distinguished by riches, by honours, and by knowledge, the bedy 
of the people is condemned to obscurity, ignorance, aud poverty. 


* The Jegend of Abgarus, fabulous as. it is, affords a decisive proof 
that many years before Eusebius wrote his history, the greatest part of 
the inhabitants of Edessa had embraced christianity. Their rivals, the 
citizens of Carrhe, adhered, on the contrary, to the cause of paganis™, 
as late as the sixth century. 


+ According to Bardesanes (ap. Euseb. Prepar. Evangel.) there 
were some christians in Persia befure the end of the second century. 
In the time of Constantine (see his Epistle to Sapor. Vit. I. iv, ¢ 13) 
they composed a flourishing church. Consult Beausobre, Hist. C ; 
tique du Manicheisme, tom. i, p. 180, and the Bibliotheca Orientalis 0 
Assemani. 


~ Origen contra Celsum, }. viii, p. 424. 
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oa The Christian religion, which addressed itself to the whole human 
= race, must consequently collect a far greater number of proselytes 
ep from the lower than from the superior ranks of life. 
by This innocent and natural circumstance has been improved into a 
id sery odious imputation, which seems to be !ess strenuously denied by 
the apclogists, than it is urged by the adversaries of the faith; that 
thenew sect of Christians was almost entirely composed of the dregs 
| - of the populace, of peasants and mechanics, of boys and women, of 
a beggars and slaves, the last of whom might sometimes introduce the 
a missionaries into the rich and noble families to which they belonged. 
le These obscure teachers (such was the charge of malice and infidelity) 
a are as mute in public as they are loquacious and dogmatical in pri- 
" vate. Whilst they cautiously avoid the dangerous encounter of phi- 
of losophers, they mingle with the rude and illiterate crowd, and insi- 
" mate themselves into those minds, whom their age, their sex, or their 
? education, has the best disposal to receive the-imnpression of supersti- 
a tious terrors. * 
if This unfavourable picture, though not devoid of a faint resem- 
blance, betrays, by its dark colouring and distorted features, the 
q pencil of an enemy. As the humble faith of Christ diffused ‘itself 
. through the world, it was embraced by several.persons who derived 
: some consequence from the advantages of nature or fortune.  Aris- 


tides, who presented an eloquent apology to the emperor Hadrian, 
wasan Athenian philosopher. + Justin Martyr had sought divine 
knowledge in the scitools of Zeno, of Aristotte, of Pythagoras, and of 
Plato, before he fortunately was accosted by the old man, or rather 
the angel, who turned his attention to the study of the Jewish pro 
phets.¢ Clemens of Alexandria had acquired much various reading 
in the Greek, and ‘fertulian in the Latin language. Julius Africanus 
and Origen possessed a very considerable share of the learning of their 
times; and although the style of Cyprian is very «lifferent from that 





i * Minueius Feelix, c. § with Wowerus’s notes. Celsus ap. Origen, I. 
¥,p. 138-142. Julian ap. Cyril. |. vi, p. 206. Edit. Spanheim. 


‘+ Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv, 3. Hieronym. Epist. 83. 


_ £ The story is pzettily told in Justin’s Dialogues. Tilemont (Mem. 
Mu Paaay-t rage 

Ecelesiast. toia. iP p. 934), who relates it after him, is sure that the old 

an was a disguiscd angel. © 
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of Lactantius, we might a!most discover that both those writers had 
been public teachers of rhetoric. Evey the study of philosophy was 
at length introduced among the Christians, but it was not always 
productive of the most salutary effects ; kuowledge was as often the 
parent of heresy as of devotion; and the description which was de- 
signed for the followers of Artemon may, with equal propriety, be 
applied to the various sects that resisted the successors of the apos- 
tles. ‘‘* ‘They presume to alter the holy scriptures, to abandon the 
ancient rule of faith, and to form their opinions according to the sub- 
tile precepts of logic. ‘The science of the church is neglected for 
the study of geometry, and they lose sight of heaven while they ore 
employed in measuring the earth. Euclid is: perpetually in their 
hands. Aristotle and Theophrastus are the objects of their admira- 
lion; and they express an ulicommon reverence for the works of 
Galen. Their errors are derived from the abuse of the arts aud sci- 
ences of the infidels; and they corrupt the simplicity of the gospel 
by the refinements of human reason.’’ * 

Nor can it be affirmed with truth, that the advantages of birth 
and fortune were always separated from the profession of christianity. 
Several Roman citizens were brought-before the tribunal of Pliny, 
and he soon discovered that a great number of persons of every order 
of men in Bithynia had deseited the religion of their ancestors. + 
His unsuspected testimony may, in this instance, obtain more credit 
than the bold challenge of Tertullian, when he addresses himself to 
the fears as well as to the humanity of the proconsul of Africa, by 
assuring him, that if le persists in his cruel intentions, he must de- 
cimate Carthage, and that he will find among the guilty many per- 
sons of his own rank, senators. and matrons of noblest extraction, 
and the friends or relations of his most intimate friends. { It ap- 


* Eusebius, v,28. It may be hoped that none, except the heretics, 
gave. occasion to the complaint of Celsus (ap. Origen, |. , p- 17), 
that the christians were perpetually correcting and allering their gos- 


pels. 


+ Plin. Epist. x, 97. Fuerunt alii similis amentia, cives Romani 
Multi enim omnis etatis omnis ordinis, utriusque sexus, clam 
vocantur in periculum et vocabuntur. 





' + Tertullian ad Scapulam. Yet eyen his rhetoric rises no higher than 
to.claim a tenth part of Carthage. : 
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pears, however, that about forty years afterwards the Emperor Va- 
lerian was persuaded of the truth of this assertion, since in one of 
his rescripts he evidently supposes, that senators, Roman knights, and 
ladies of quality, were engaged in the Christian sect.* The church 
still continued to increase its outward splendour as it lost its internal 
purity ; and, in the reign of Diocletian, the palace, the courts of jus- 
tice, and even the army, concealed a multitude of Christians who 
endeavoured to reconcile the interests of the present, with thoseof a 
future life. r 

And yet these exceptions are either too few in number, or too re- 
cent in time, entirely to remove the imputation of ignorancé and ob- 
scurity which has been so arrogantly cast on the first proselytes of 
Christianity. Instead of employing in our defence the fictions of 
later ages, it will be more pruderit to convert the occasion of ‘scandal 
into a subject of edification, Our serious thoug!:ts will suggest to 
us, that the apostles themselves were chosen by Providence among 
the fishermen of Galilee, und that the lower we depress the temporal 
condition of the first Christians, the more reason we shill find to 
admire their merit and success. It is incumbent on us diligeutly to 
remember, that the kingdom of heaven was promised to the poor ia 
spirit, and that minds afflicted by calamity aud the contempt ef man- 
kind cheerfully listen to the divine promise of future happiness ; 
while, on the contrary, the fortunate are satisfied with the possession 
of this world ; and the wise abuse in doubt aud dispute their vatn 
superiority of reason and knowledge. 

We stand in need of such reflections to comfort us for the loss of 
seme illustrious characters, which in our eyes might have seemed the 
most worthy of the heavenly present. The names of Seneca, of the 
elder and the younger Pliny, of Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Galen, of 
the slave Epictetus, and of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, adorn the 
age in which they flourished, and exalt the dignity of human nature. 
They filled with glory their respective stations, either in active or 
contemplative life; their excellent understandings were improved by 
study ; philesophy had purified their minds from the prejudices of 


the popp'ar superstition ; and their days were spent in the pursuit of . 


truth and the preciice of virtue. Yet all these sages (it is no less 


* Ceprian. Epist. 79. 
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an object of surprise than.of concern) overlooked or rejected the 
perfection of the Christian system. Their language or their silence 
equally discover their contempt for the growing sect, which in their 
time had diffused itself over the Roman empire. Those among them 
who condescend to mention the Christians, consider them only as ob- 
stinate and perverse enthusiasts, who exacted an implicit submission 
to their mysterious doctrines, without being able to produce a single 
argument that could ‘engage the atiention of men of sense and learn- 
ing*, 

It is at least doubtful whether any of these philosophers perused 
the apologies which the primitive Christians repeatedly published in 
behalf of themselves and of their religion; but it is much to be la- 
mented that such a cause was not defended by.abler advocates, 
They expose with superfluous wit and eloquence the extravagance of 
polytheism; they interest our compassion by displaying the innocence 
and sufferings of their injured brethren. But.when they would de- 
monsirate the divine origin of Christianity, they insist much more: 
strongly on the predictions which announced, than on the. miracles 
which accompanied, the appearance of the Messiah. Their favou- 
rite argument might serve to edify a Christian or to convert a Jew, 
since both the one and the other acknowledge the authority of those 
prophecies, and both are obliged, with devout reverence, to search 
for their sense and their accomplishment. But this mode of per- 
suasion loses much of its weight and influence, when it is addressed 
to those who neither understand nor respect the mosaic dispensation 
and the prophetic style.t In the unskilful hands of Justin and of 
the succeeding apologists, the sublime meaning of the Hebrew ora- 


* De. Lardner, in his first and second volumes of Jewish and Christian 
teslimonies, collects and illustrates those of Pliny the younger, of Ta- 
citus, of Galen, of Marcus Antoninus, and perhaps of Epictetus (for it 
is donbtful whether that philosopher means.to speak of the Christians.) 


bie new ‘sect is totally’ unnoticed by Seneca, the elder Pliny, and Plu- 
tarch. 


+ If the famons prophecy of the seventy weeks had been alleged 
to.a Roman phitusopher, would he not. have replied in the words 
of Cicero, ** Que tandem ista augurativ est, annorum pontius quam 
‘* aut mensium aut dierum?”. De Divinatione, ii, 30. Observe with 
what irreverence Lucian (in Alexandro, c. 13), and his friend Celsus 
ap. Origen (I. vii, p. 327), express themselves concerning the Hebrew 

prophets. : 
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des evaporates in distant types, affected conceits, and cold allego- 
ries; and-even their authenticity was rendered suspicious to an unen- 
fightened -gentile by the mixture of pious forgeries, which, under 
she names of Orpheus, Hermes, and the Sibyls, * were obtruded on 
hin as of equal value with the genuine inspirations of heaven. The 
adoption of fraud and sophistry in the defence of revelation too 
often reminds us of the injudicious conduct of those poets who load 
their invulnerable heroes with a useless weight of cumbersome aud 
brittle armour. . 
But how shall we excuse the supine inattention of the pagan and 
philosophic world, to those evidences which were presented by the 
dand of Omnipotence, not to their reason, but to their senses? Du- 
ring the age of Christ, of his apostles, and of their first disciples, the 
doctrine which they preached was confirmed by imumerable prodi- 
gies. The lame walked, the blind saw, the sick were healed; the 
dead were raised, demons were expelled, and the laws of nature 
-were frequently suspended for the benefit of the church, But the 
-sages of Greece and Rome turned aside from the awful spectacle, 
andl pursuing the ordinary occupations of life and study, appeared 
unconscious of any alterations in the moral or physical government of 
‘the world. Under the reign of Tiberius, the whole earth,t+ or at 
deast a celebrated province of the Roman empire,t was involved ina 
preternatural darkness of three hours. Even this miraculous event, 
which ought to have excited the wonder, the curiosity, and the devc- 
tion of mankind, passed without notice in an age.of science and his- 
lory.§ It happened during the lifetime of Seneca and the elder 
* The philosophers, who derded the more ancient predictions of the 
Sybils, would ensily have detected the Jewish and Christian forgeries, 
which have heen so trinmphanty quoted—by the fathers,. from. Justia 
Martyr to Lactantius. When the Sybilline verses had performed theit ap- 
pomted task, they, Jike the system of the millenium, were quietly Jaid 


aside. The Christian Sybil had unluckily fixed the ruin of Rome for the” 
year 195, a.w.c. 948. 


t The fathers, as they are drawn out in battle array by Dom Calmet 
(Dissertations sur ila Bibie, tom. iil, p. 295-308), seem to coverthe whole 
earth with darkness, in which they are followed by inast of the moderns. 


; Origen ad Matth. c.27, and a few.modern critics, Beza, Le Clere, 
tdner; &c. are desirous of confining it to the land of Judea, 


§ The celebrated passage of Phlegon is now wisely alsindoned. When 
ertullian assures the pagans that the mention ef the prodigy is fouad in 
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Pliny, who must have experienced the immediate eflects, or receive? 


the earliest intelligence of the prodigy. Each of these phiosophers, 
in a laborious work, has recorded all the great phenomena of nature, 
earthquakes, meteors, comets, and eclipses, which his indefatigable 
curiosity could collect.* Both the one aad the other have omitted 
to mention the greatest phenomenon to which the mortal eye has been 
witness since the creation of the globe. A distinct chapter of Pliny+ 
is designed for eclipses of an extraordinary nature and unusual dura- 
tion; but he contents himself with describing the singular defect of 
light which followed the murder of Casar, when during the greatest 
part of the year, the orb of the sun appeared pale and without splen- 
dour. This season of obscurity, which cannot surely be compared 
with the preturnatural darkness of the passion, had been already 
celébrated by most of the poetst and historians of that memorable 


age.§ 





CHAP. XVI. 
The Conduct of the Roman Government towards the Christians, 


Jrom the Reign of Nero to that of Constantine. 


IF we seriously consider the purity of the Christian religion, the 


sanctity of its moral precepts, and the imnoceit, as well as austere 
lives of the greater number of those wlio, during the first ages, em- 
braced the faith of the gospel, -we should naturally suppose, that so 
benevolent a doctrine would have been received with due reverence, 
even by the unbelieving world ; that the learned and the polite, how- 
ever they might deride the miracles, would have esteemed the virtues 
of the new sect; and that the magistrates, instead of persecuting, 


Arcanis (not Archivis) vestris (see his Apology, c. 25), he probably ap- 
peals to the Sybilline verses, which relate it exactly in the words of the 
gospel. 

* Seneca Quest. Natur.|. 1, 15, vi. 1, vii, 17. Plin. Hist. Natur. |. 0. 

+ Plin. Hist. Natar. ii. 30. - 

+ Virgil. Georgic. i, 466.” Tibullus, Li. Bleg. vy, ver. 15. Ovid. ale- 
tamorph xv. 782. Lucan. Pharsal. ly 540. The last of these poets places 
this prodigy before the civil war, 

§ See'a public epistle of M. Antony in Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 12. Plutarch 
in Caesar, p-471. Appiany Bell. Civil. liv. Dion Cassius, |. xiv. p. 431. 
Julius Obsequens, c- 128. His little treatige js au abstract ob Livy'8 
prodigies. 
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woild’ have protected, an order of men who yielded the most passive 
obedience to the laws, though they declined the active cares of war 
snd government. If, on the other hand, we recollect the universal 
toleration of polytheism, as it was invariably maiutained by the faith 
of the people, ~the iacreduiity of philosophers, and the pelicy of the 
Homan senate and emperors, we are at a loss to discover whet new 
offence the Christiaus had committed, what new provocation could 
exasperate the mild indifference ef antiquity, and what new motives 
cotld urge the Roman princes, who beheld without concern a thou- 
snd forms of religion subsisting in peace under their gentle sway, to 
inflict a severe punishment on any part of their subjects, who had 
chosen for themselves a sinzular, but an inoficusive, mode of faith 
and worsbip, 


The religious policy of the ancient world seems to have assumed a 


* 


more stern and intolerant character, to oppose the progress of 
Christianity. About fourscore years after the death of Christ, his in- 
nocent disciples were punished with death, by the sentence of a 
proconsul of the most amiable and philosophic character, and accer- 
ting to the Jaws of an emperor distinguished by the wisdom and jus- 


tice of his general administration. The apologies which were re- 
peatedly addressed to the successors of Trajan, are filled with the 
‘Most pathetic complaints, that the Christians who obeyed the dic- 


tates, and solicited the liberty of conscience, were alone, amoug all 
the subjects of the Roman empire, excluded from the common bene- 


fits of their auspicious government. The deaths of a few eminent 


martyrs have been recorded with care; and from the time that Chris- 
tianity was invested with the supreme power, the governors of the 
church have been no less diligently employed in displaving the cru- 
elty, than in imitating the conduct of their pagan adversaries. To 
separate (if it be possible) a few authentic, as wel! as interesting facts, 
from an undigested mass of fiction and errcr, and to relate, in a 
Clear and ratiou:! manner, the causes, the extent, the duration, and 
the most important circumstances, ef the persecutions to which the 
first Christians were exposed, is the design of the present chapter. 
The sectaries of a persecuted religion, depressed by fear, animated 
with resentment, and perhaps beated by enthusiasm, are seldom in a 


Proper temper of miud calmly to investigate, or eandidiy to appre- 
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ciate, the motives of their enemies, which often escape the impartia} 
and discerning view, evea of those who are placed at a secure dis- 
tance from the flames of persecution. A reason has been assigned 
for the conduct of the emperors towards the primitive Christians, 
which may appear the more specious and probable, as it is drawn 
from the acknowledged genius of polytheism, It has already been 
observed, that the religious concord of the world, was principally 
supported by the implicit assent and reverence which the nations of 
antiquity expressed for their respective traditions and ceremonies. 
It might therefore be expected, that they would unite, with indigna- 
tion, against any sect of people which should separate itself from the 
commupion of mankind, and, claiming the exclusive possession of di- 
vine knowledge, should disdain every form of worship except its own, 
as impious and idolatrous. The rights of toleration were held by 
mutual indulgence: they were justly forfeited by a refusal of the ac- 
customed tribute. As the payment of this tribute was inflexibly re- 
fused by the Jews, and by them alone, the consideration of the treat- 
ment which they experienced from the Roman magistrates, will serve 
to explain how fur these speculations are justified by facts, and 
will lead us to discover the true causes of the persecution of Chiis- 
tianity. 

Without repeating what has been already mentioned, of the reve- 
rence of the Roman princes and governors’ for the temple of Jeru- 
salem, we shall only observe, that the destruction of the temple and 
city, was accompanied and followed by every circumstance that coald 
exasperate the minds of the conquerors, and authorize religious per- 
secution by the most specious arguments of political justice, and the 
public safety. From the reign of Nero to that of Antoninus Pius, 
the Jews discovered a fierce impatience of the dominion of Rome, 
which repeatedly broke out in the most furious massacres and lsut- 
‘rections. Humanity is shocked at ile recital of the horrid cruelties 
which they committed in the cities of Egypt, of Cyprus, and of Cy- 
rene, where they dwelt in treacherous frieudship with the unsuspect- 
ing natives ;* and we are tempted to applaud the severe retaliation 


* In Cyrene they massacred 220.000 Greeks; in Cyprus 240,000 J - 
Egypt, a very great multitude. Many of these unhappy victims W 


sawed asunder, according toa precedeut to which David had ¢ 
sanction of hisexample. The victorious Jews devoured the flesh, 
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ghich was exertised by the arms of the legions against a race of fa- 
yatics, whose dire and credulous superstition, seemed to render them 
the implacable enemies, not only of the Roman government, but of 
human -kind.* ‘The enthusiasm of the Jews was supported by the 
opinion that it was unlawful for them to pay taxes to an idolatrous 
master; and by the flattering promise which they derived from their 
ancient oracles, that a conquering messiah would soon arise, destined 


ie to break their fetters, and to invest the favourites of Heaven with the 
a empire of the earth. It was by announcing himself as their long-ex- 
“ pected deliverer, and by calling on ail the descendants of Abraham 
ihe to assert the hope of Israel, that the the famous Barchochebas collect- 


é&. eda formidable army, with which he resisted during two years, the 
power of the emperor Hadrian.t 


. 
by Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, the resentment of the 
* Roman, princes expired after the victory ; nor were their apprehen- 
ia sions continued beyond the period of war and’ danger. By the ge- 
’ neral indulgence of polytheism, and by the mild temper of Antoninus 
“ Pius, the Jews were restored to their ancient privileges, and once 
4 more obtained: the. permission of circumcising thetr children, with. 
’ the easy restraint, that they should never confer on any foreign pro- 


selyte, that distinguishing mark of the Hebrew race.t The numerous 
remains of that people, though they were still excladed from the pre- 
cincts of Jerusalem, were permitted to form and to maintain consi- 
derable establishments, both in Italy and in the provinces, to acquire 
the freedom of Rome, to enjoy municipal honours, and to obtain at 
the same time, an exemption from the burdensome and expensive of- 
fices of society. ° The moderation or the contempt of the Romans, 
gave a legal senction to the form of ecclesiastical police which was 


Dion. Cassius, |: Ixviii, p. 1145, 

* Without. repeating the well-known narratives of Josephus, we may 
learn from Dion (1, lxix, p. 1162), that in Hadrian’s war, 530,000 Jews 
Were cut off by the sword, besides an infinite number which perished by 
famine, by disease, and by fire. ' 

t For the sect of the zealots, see Basnage, Histoirede Juifs, |. i, c. 17 ; 
for the characters of the messiah, according to the Rabbis, I. v, c. 11, 12, 
13; for the actions of Barchochebas, |. Vil, c. 12. 

= ltis to Modestinus, a Rowan lawyer (1. vi, regular.) that we are in- 
debted for a direet knowledge of the edict of Antoninus. See Caussuboa 
ad Hist, August, p. 27. 





up the blood, and twisted the entrails, like a girdle, cound their bodies, 
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instituted by the vanquished sect. The pattiarch, wlio had>fised [is 


residence at Tiberias, was empowered: to appoint h's subordinate mi- 


from his dispersed brethren- an annual coniribution.* New: svpa. 
gogues were frequently erected in the principal cities of the empire 5 


manded ‘by the mosaic law, or enjoined by the traditions of the 
rabbis, were celebrated. in the most solenin and public manner.+s 
Such gentle treatment insensibly assuaged the stern temper of the 
Jews. Awakened from their dream ef prophecy and conquest, they 
assumed the behaviour of peaceable and industrious subjects. Their 
irreconcileable hatred of mankind, instead of flaming out in acts of 
blood and violence, évaporated in less dangerous gratifications. They 
' embraced every opportunity of over reaching the idolaters in trade; 


haughty kingdom of Edom. 

Since the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence the deities adored 
by their sovereign and by their fellow-subjects, enjoyed, however, 
the free exercise of their unsocial religion, there must have existed 
some other causes, which exposed the disciples of Christ to those se- 
verities from which the posterity. of Abraham was exempt. The dit- 
ference between them is simple aud obvious; but, according to the 
sentiments of-antiquity, it was of the highest importance. ‘The Jews: 
were a nation; the Christians were a sect: and if it was natural for 
every community to respect: the sacred institutions of their neigl 
bours, it was incumbent on them. to persevere in those of their an- 
cestors. The voice of oracles; the precepts of philosophers, and the 
wuthority. of the laws, unanimously enforced this national obligation. 
By their lofiy claim of superior sanctity, the Jews might provoke the 
polytheists to consider them as an odious and impue race. By dlis- 


* See Bisnage, Histoire des Juifs, |. iii, c. 2,3. The office of patri- 
arch was suppressed by Thedosius the younger. 


+ We need only mention the purim, or deliverance of the Jews from 
the rage of Haman, which, till the reign of Theodosius, was celebrated 
with insolent trimmph and ‘riotous intemperance. Basnage, Hist. des 
Juifs, 1. vi, c..17, |. viii, ¢. 6. ' : 


+ According to the false Josephus, Tsepho, the grindsou of Esau, con- 
ducted into Italy the army of Eveas, king of Carthage. Another colony 
of Idamaans, flying from the sword of David, took refuge in the dome 
nions of Romulus. For these, er for other reasons of equal weight, the 
:nme of Edom wss applied by the Jews to the Roman empire: 


nisters and apostles to exercise a domestic jurisdiction, and tu receive: 


and the sabbaths, the fasts, and the festivals, which were either com- 


and they pronounced secret and ambiguous imprecations against the 
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tempt. The laws of Moses might be for the most part frivolous or 
absurd; vet since they had been received during many ages by a 
large society, his followers were justitied by the example of mankind? 
nd it was’ universally acknowledged that they had a right to prac- 
ise what it woula have been criminal in them to neglect.: But this 
principle, which protected the Jewish synagogue, afforded: not any 
fvour or security tothe primitive church, 

By embracing the faith of the cospel, the christians incurred the 
wupposed guilt of an unnatural and unpardonable offence. They dis- 
wlred the sacred ties of custom and education, violated the religious 
institutions of t_eir country, and presumptuously despised whatever 
their fathers had believed as true, or had reverenced as sacred. Nor 
was this apostacy (if we may use the expression) merely ofa partial 
orlocal kind; since the pious deserter who withdrew himself from 
the temples of Egypt or Syria would equally disdain to reek an 
asylum in those of Athens or Carthage. Every christian rejected 
vith contempt the superstitions of his family, his city, and his pro- 
since. The whole bod y of christians unanimously refused to liold 
ayeommunion with the gods of Rome, of the empire, and of man- 
lind. It was in vain that the oppressed believer asserted the inalien- 
able rights of conscience and private ju lgment. : Though his situation 
night excite pity, his arguments could never reach the understanding, 
either of the philosophic or of the believing part of the pagau world, 
To their apprehensions, it was no less a matter of surprise, that) any 
dividuals should entertain scruples against complying with the esta- 
blished mode of worship, than if they had conceived a sudden abhor- 
rence 1o the manners, the dress, or the language of their native 
country.* 

The surprise of the pagans was soon succeeded by resentment; 
and the most pious of men were exposed to tlie unjust bat dangerous 
imputation of impiety. Malice and prejudice concurred in represent- 
ing the christians as a society of atheists; who, by the most daring 
iltaek on the religious constitution, of the empirc, had. merited the 


* From the arguments of Celsus, as they are represented and refuted by 
igen (1. v, p. 247-259),we may clearly sliscover the distinction that was 
made hetween the Jewish peopde and the christian scet. See in the Dia- 
ogue of Minucius Forlix (c. 5, 6) a fair and not inelegant description of 
_ popular. sentiments, with regard to the desertion of the established 
ory ip. 


jaining the intercourse of other nations they mizht deserve their con- 
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severest akimadversion of the civil magistrate. They had sep irated 
themaelves (they gloried m the confession} from every mode of super. 
stition which was received ‘in. any: part oF the globe: by the various 
| temper of polytheism ; but it ‘was not altogether so evident what 
deity, or what form of worship, they had substituted io the gods ane 
temples of antiquity.. The pure and sublime idea whieh they enter. 
tained of; the Supreme Being escaped the gross conception-of the 
pagan multitude, who were at a loss to discover a spiritual. and so}i- 
tary god, that was neither represented. under any.corporeal figuse or 
visible symbol, nor was adored with the accustomed. pomp of libations | 
and festivals, of altars and sacrifices.* The sages of Greece and Rome, 
whe had elevated their minds. to the" contemplation of the existence 
and aitributes of thie First Cause, were induced by reason or by vanity 
tofreserve: for themselves: and thew chasen disciples the privilege of 
this plulosephical devotion4 ' They were far from admitting the. pre- 
judices.of mankind as th2 standard of truth; but they considered them 
a3 flowing: from the original disposition. of s-human nature ; aud they 
suppositd that any. popular: mode! of faith and worship whiolt pre 
* r MF ta disclaim ‘the assistance of the senses, would, im proportion 
§it recedeil:from superstition, find/itself incapable of restraining the 
wanderings wf the fancy, and the visions of fanaticism, The careless 
glance which men of::wit: and! learning condescend to. cast. on’ ihe 
christian ‘revelation: served only to! confirm their hasty opinion, and - 
_ t0 pereuade:tiem that the principle, which they might have: revered, 
of the divive unity, was defaced by the-wild: enthusiasm, and annilti-” 
lated:yy-the airy speculations, of the new sectaries... The author'efa — 
celebrated dialogue, whielr tas .been attributed to Lucian, whilst he | 
uflects to treat the mysterious-subject of the-ttinity in a style of riti- : 
cule and contempt, betrays itis own ignorance of the weakpess > 
of human reason,’ and. of the inscruteble nature of the divine per 
" fections: 11] 
* Car’nallas ara’ habent? templa nulla 7’ nulla nota simolacra 
Unde autem, vel quis ille, aut ubi,, Deus uuicus, solitarius, des 


Minucis Farlix, c. 10. The pagan ‘interlocutor goes on to make a «ie 
tinction in‘favuur ‘of the Jéws, who had’ onée ‘a temple, altars, VIC 
tims, &e, » . ( igh, the 
t 1b is difficult (says Plato) to attain, ‘and dangerous to publish, ‘le 
_ knowledge of the true God. ‘See ‘the Théeologic des Phitosophes, 1 Ute 
Abbé @Olivet’s French Translation of ‘Tully de Natura Deoram, tom. 
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